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The Issues of the Election 


* 


Mr. Merxteyoun: The Rounp Taste undertakes today a task espe- 
tally appropriate to its association with the University of Chicago. 
Today, as the political campaign moves with ever anewed heat and 
ury toward its climax, we endeavor to pursue for this half-hour the 
wenue of reflected consideration of basic issues. We are happy to have 
Oining in this enterprise two gentlemen of wide political experience 
ind distinction. George Aiken, senior senator from Vermont and 
anking Republican on the Senate Committee on Agriculture, and 
‘llis Arnall, former governor of Georgia and until recently director 
wf the Office of Price Stabilization. They meet as partisans, as spokes- 
nen for their respective parties; and yet they meet, I am sure, in the 
pirit also of fellow-Americans, seeking a common understanding. 

Senator Aiken, what are, as you see them, the basic issues in this 
ampaign? Are there real issues? 


SENATOR AIKEN: As I see it, there are four principal issues of this 
ampaign. The first is Korea and what it stands for. I think that that 
s most important in the people’s mind. The Administration has bun- 
rled us into the Korean war and apparently can find no way out. The 
yeople are asking: Must we go on losing a thousand men a week for 
in interminable period? Must we expect every boy in the future to give 
everal years of his life to military service in foreign lands? 

And then the second issue is that of corruption. This Administration 
as set an all-time high for corruption in public office. Can any nation 
ong survive if what used to be called corruption comes to be regarded 
$ a perquisite of office? 

The third issue in which people are most interested is that of inflation. 
Ve know that a government bond bought for $75 in 1942 has a pur- 
hasing value of about $45 today. Particularly older people and people 
ving on fixed incomes are interested in this issue. 

And then the fourth issue is that of communism in government. 
Inder Republican administrations we never had any Communists em- 
loyed in government. Under the present Administration they have 
een infiltrating. It is true that some have been fired out, but there is 
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still a strong suspicion in the people’s mind that even today we have 
too many Communists employed in important positions of government. 
Those are the issues as I see them. 


Mr. MEIKLEJOHN: Governor Arnall, will you comment? 


Mr. Arnaxt: I have a high personal regard for Senator George Aiken 
of Vermont. As a matter of fact, he really should be a Democrat, because 
he is such a fine, progressive lawmaker. We are fortunate to have him 
there. So I hate to disagree with the distinguished Senator, but after 
traveling up and down the highways and byways of America I find that 
there are two fundamental issues in this campaign, and only two. The 
first one is: Which candidate and which party can best carry forward 
our efforts for peace? And the second issue is: Which candidate and 
which party can be best intrusted with the government to insure pros- 
perity for all Americans? 

The other alleged issues, to which I refer as bogus issues, are actually 
in my judgment properly not issues in the campaign. 

For example, let us take corruption. I forgive Senator Aiken for men- 
tioning that because I like him so well, but it makes me laugh when 
the Republicans talk about corruption. Of all the administrations in the 
history of our country, the two most notorious were Grant’s, who was 
a military man—the last military man we elected—whose administra- 
tion was known for its scandals, and Harding’s, who had cabinet officers 
who went to the penitentiary. Not only that, but one of the candidates 
in this campaign, Senator Nixon, ought to be an authority on that sub- 
ject. 

In so far as communism is concerned, of course, the Republicans 
as. well as the Democrats oppose communism. The test is not to be 
against communism alone but to be for democracy—a positive approach, 
not necessarily always a negative approach. 

The real issues in the campaign are peace and prosperity. 


Mr. MEIKLEJOHN: May we, then, in the first instance, join issue on 
the question of peace and more particularly the question of Korea. Are 


you, Senator Aiken, proposing to criticize the Administration policy 
with respect to Korea? 


SENATOR AIKEN: Let me say, first, that I can well understand Gover- 
nor Arnall’s reluctance, as spokesman for the Democratic party, to con- 
sider corruption as one of the issues of this campaign. 

To come back to Korea, it was the bungling of this Administration, 
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€ announcement that we were going to withdraw our troops from 
Korea and giving the green light to the Communists to move in, that 
recipitated the Korean war. Up to the present time our government, 
a Democratic government run by Democrats, has found no way to 
extricate us from the predicament in which we have been plunged, and 
we all go on suffering losses. We have lost 120,000 from battle casual- 
ties. We have probably had near 175,000 nonbattle casualties, such as 
frozen feet and hands and sicknesses and mental diseases resulting from 
ithis war. 

I think that we must put our hopes for the future and for the peace 
of the future in an administration—and I believe that General Eisen- 
shower would be well fitted to head that administration—which is strong 
enough to develop foreign policies not only which people in foreign 
countries can understand but which we people in the United States can 
understand as well. Only a strong administration stands any chance of 
extricating us from the mess in Korea. 


Mr. ArnaLt: In that connection I want to say these things: Dwight 
Eisenhower, General of the Army, is a creature of the Democratic Ad- 
ministration. Had it not been for the Democratic Presidents, Roosevelt 
and Truman, no one would have ever heard of Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
Not only that, my kind sir, but he was placed in charge of our military 
establishment to advise with the House, the Senate, and the President, 
and I want to tell you what General Eisenhower, who was then Dwight 
D. Eisenhower (that was before he became a tool and a stooge for 
Senators Taft and McCarthy and Jenner and that was before he became 
-a candidate), said. Listen to what he said: “Nothing guides Russian 
policy so much as a desire for friendship with the United States.” He 
told the Secretary of State, as Chief of Staff, in September, 1947: “We 
have no strategic interest in South Korea.” And at Valley Forge, Penn- 
sylvania, on July 4, 1950, he said: “The American decision to go into 
Korea was inescapable; the alternative would have been another Mu- 
nich.” And then, in July, 1950, he said, regarding Korea: “There was 
no recourse but to do exactly what President Truman did do.” 


Now I want to say that if you go to a doctor and engage him to give 
you advice and you follow his advice, he is in poor grace when he says 
that the advice was wrong. One of the tragedies of this campaign has 
been the knowledge on the part of the American people that the candi- 

date on the Republican ticket has talked out of both sides of his mouth. 
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If Korea is a tragedy, it is a tragedy because of the fact we had poor 
advice from the General himself. 


Senator AIKEN: It is strange that the Democrats have waited until 
this time to find out all General Eisenhower’s deficiencies, because we 
know how hard the leaders of the Democratic party tried to get Gen- 
eral Eisenhower to accept the nomination for the presidency on their 
ticket; but General Eisenhower knew that he could not do the things 
which he would have to do with the atmosphere which prevails in 
Washington at the present time. He knew that there had to be a clean 
sweep there, and he showed good judgment in spurning the Demo- 
cratic offer of the nomination. 

As for his testimony before the committees years ago, let us under- 
stand that at that time he was a soldier; he was speaking for the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Harry Truman, and he was undoubtedly representing 
and presenting to the congressional committees the views of the Ad- 
ministration, as directed. 


Mr. ARNALL: Senator Aiken, I have no complaint with the General 
for changing his mind. Many of us do that. You know, after all, he is 
just human. He does not have a halo around his head, after all. But 
here is what I do complain about: When we follow his advice and do 
what he says to do, then for him to get up as a political candidate and 
say that the advice was wrong and that we should have been warned 
and should have taken some other course. I know, as able as you are, 
with your concept of public responsibility, you do not believe that that 
is quite cricket. 

Senator AIKEN: Do you not know that this Korean war has been 
managed not by the military but by the State Department? General 
Eisenhower belonged to the military department. If the military had 
had the opportunity to end this war and to carry on this war as they 
wanted to without interference from the State Department, I have a 
feeling that the war in Korea would have been over before the hordes 
of Chinese Communists came in from the north. 


Mr. Arnatt: I would think that if anyone in the whole world wanted 
the war over in Korea it would be the men who are fighting over there. 


Senator AIKEN: They do. 


Mr. Arnatt: In that connection it is very interesting to note that 
in this week’s Newsweek magazine, which is well known for its Re- 
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publican leanings, they have an interview with G.1.’s in Korea. It is not 
set out to be a poll. The editor says so. They merely stopped the first 
G.I.’s that they met, asked them for whom they were going to vote, 
Stevenson or Eisenhower, and which candidate they believed could 
end the war more successfully and bring about peace. This is not a poll, 
but it was a random tabulation in Newsweek; and being in Newsweek 
is why it is significant to me. Out of those contacted by the Tokyo 
bureau chief of Newsweek magazine, 168 of the soldiers said that they 
were for Stevenson, and 63 said that they were for Eisenhower. It is 
significant to note that the soldiers do not believe that peace can be 
achieved by a military man, trained in warfare. They want a civilian 
to head up their government. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN: Do I understand you correctly in my conclusion 
that for you the Korean problem is a matter of personalities rather than 
of alternative policies? 

Mr. Arnatt: The Republicans have offered no alternative to the 
problem. They have got a secret solution. They will not tell you. 


SENATOR AIKEN: I wish that we could have a poll of the families 
which have boys in Korea as to whom they are going to vote for, for 
President. If they would not be voting for General Eisenhower nine to 
one, I would be very much surprised. Naturally those boys, under the 
eye of their superior officers, do not want to take exception to what may 
be the views of their Commander-in-Chief. I do not think that it is a 
- fair thing to ask the boys in the field whether they are going to vote 
| against their Commander-in-Chief or not. That is Harry Truman. Of 
course, Stevenson is his hand-picked candidate, and voting against 
Stevenson would be the same as voting against the Commander-in- 
Chief of the forces over there. 


Mr. ArnaLt: While I do not wish to go into any evaluation of the 
gentlemen involved, I will say this: That a Republican senator on 
October 22 said: “In my judgment the danger of an all-out war would 
be greatly increased under the leadership of General Eisenhower. The 
military group and the reactionaries to whom he is pledged give every 
indication of believing that a third world war is inevitable.” Do you 


know who it is? 
SEnaToR AIKEN: Yes, I think I know whom you mean. It is a senator 
who has since announced that he is resigning from the Republican 


party. 
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Mr. ArnaLL: The Senator is eminently correct. 


Senator AIKEN: The only fair thing for Senator Morse to do now 
is to resign his seat and then at the special election in Oregon run for 
the Senate as a Democratic candidate. 


Mr. Arnatt: Without discussing the issue further because there are 
some other issues I want to talk about, but before we leave that I still 
insist and maintain that over this country there is the desire for peace 
and the belief that a civilian is better able to carry out the objectives of 
peace than a military, professional soldier. I think that that is wide- 
spread in America. 


Senator AIKEN: May I add that a strong head of our government, 
regardless of what his profession or occupation may be, is what we need 
to restore peace and get us out of that mess? It is more important that 
he be strong and of good character than the profession in which he is 
engaged. 

Mr. ArnaLL: I just do not like the idea of my good friend, Senator 
Aiken, who is a great liberal and progressive, talking about a strong 
military man heading our government. 


Mr. MerKieyoun: We leave here, I think, with something of a 
fundamental opposition. 
__ If we turn to the question of domestic policies, we have two slightly 
different statements of what the basic issues are. Governor Arnall, you 
specified prosperity as the second main issue on which you felt the elec- 
tion is being conducted. Will you elaborate? 


Mr. Arnal: The people of the United States still remember what 
happened in 1932. They remember the bread lines. They remember un- 
employment. They remember when they rolled cigarettes because they 
could not buy them, and they called that “Hoover dust.” The people 
remember how the banks were popping like firecrackers. I do not say 
that all the depression was brought about by the Republican party and 
the do-nothing President that they had, but I do say that the respon- 
sibility can well be placed at their door in that they failed to measure up 
to their responsibility by acting aggressively to end the depression; and 
the Democrats did that. Under the twenty years of the Democratic ad- 
ministration we have the highest standards of living that we have ever 
had. There is more prosperity everywhere. The lot of life of the com- 
mon people has improved immeasurably. 
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Senator AIKEN: The depression which struck the United States last 
of all the countries of the world was intensified because the Democratic 
Congress of 1931 and 1932 stymied President Hoover in every effort he 
made to promote measures to bring that depression to an early end. As 
for prosperity, we have never had prosperity under a Democratic Presi- 
dent, for the last fifty years at least, except for those two years of 1947 
and 1948 when we had a Republican Congress, unless that prosperity 
was brought on by war or by the preparation for war. I would like to 
tell you what the Democrats did for this country between 1933 and 
1940. They got the price of butter fat way up to 23 cents a pound. They 
got wheat up to 68 cents a bushel. They got the average earnings of the 
dairy farmer in this great central states dairy section up to the great sum 
of 15 cents an hour. That was the kind of prosperity they brought on 
without war. They have not demonstrated any ability to produce pros- 
perity without war or the preparation for war. The symbol of the Demo- 
cratic prosperity ought, by good rights, to be the white cross. 


Mr. Arnatt: I do not know what figures and statistics might or might 
not prove, but I know that as I ride about over the country, North, 
South, East, and West, I see fine farmhomes which have been put in to 
substitute for falling-down shacks. I see television aerials, radios, REA, 
telephones, good roads, automobiles, washing machines. I say that it 
will be very hard for the Republicans to convince the average American 
family that they do not have a higher standard of life today and greater 
prosperity than they have ever enjoyed. 

Senator Aiken: And when you drive by those farms—and they are 
nice farms and there are nice people who live on those farms—I want 
you also to think of the steadily decreasing net income of the people 
who live on those farms. I want you to think too of the steadily in- 
creasing debt which the people on those farms are incurring. They 
cannot go on much longer without finding agriculture in a very serious 
state in this condition. The spread between the consumer and the farmer 
is steadily increasing. The farmer now only gets 48 per cent of what the 
consumer pays for the food which he buys. 

Mr. ARNALL: You would not maintain that the farmer is in worse 
shape today than he was in 1932, would your 

Senator AIKEN: I think that the farmer is in better shape than he was 
in 1932. We had greater prosperity in the thirties than we had in 1900. 
We will have better conditions, I hope, in 1970 than we have in 1950. 
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I do not think that the Democratic party or the Republican party will 
be wholly responsible for the growth of our country’s economy. I do not 
think that the Democrats can claim credit for the increased population 
of this country or the increased amount of money and facilities which 
we have in this country. 


Mr. ARNALL: I would want to argue with you on that, except that 
I have observed that frequently poor people are good Democrats, and 
they produce a lot of this nation’s population. 


Mr. Meixteyoun: A related question is the question of inflation and 
the control of inflation. Certainly the falling value of the dollar is al- 
leged to be a matter of great concern to the voter. Is there a real issue 
on inflation between the Republican and Democratic parties? 


Senator AIKEN: If you talk with the old people who are getting in- 
surance checks, or if you talk with the people who are living on fixed 
incomes, you will find that inflation is a very, very real issue with them. 
The Democratic party since 1950 has succeeded in reducing the value 
of the dollar. In the fall of 1950 they made available eight million dollars 
of credit, which was promptly picked up by speculators and processors, 
who used it to bid up prices. You remember the scare campaign of 
December, 1950, and January, 1951, when high officials of the Adminis- 
tration predicted scarcity and high prices and started panic buying. We 
do have inflation. It is because the Administration has tried to control 
inflation by the superficial forces of price and wage control and has 
neglected the basic controls for a basic problem. 


Mr. Arnatt: I insist that had the Republicans been interested in doing 
something about inflation they would have joined with the Democrats 
in giving us a strong Defense Production Act, with effective machinery, 
whereby we could control prices and wages and keep the economy 
from getting in an imbalanced position. However, I found, when I 
served in Washington, that the Republicans were always for these things 
in generalities—to curb inflation, et cetera—but we never could get them 
to put their name on the line to do something about it. For example, 
I notice that General Eisenhower, the Republican candidate, says he 
opposes controls on prices and wages; and I do not know how he under- 
takes, or will undertake if a miracle were to happen and he got elected 
President, to curb inflation, because, with the country spending the 
billions of dollars we are in defense spending, it brings about pressures 
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on our prices and wages and our domestic economy. We have to have 
rigid, adequate machinery to control inflation. 


SENATOR AIKEN: Yes, we are spending our money in such a manner 
that we get three airports for the price of five. We are spending our 
money extravagantly. And as for the use of superficial remedies for in- 
flation, let me point out to Governor Arnall that his predecessor, Mike 
DiSalle, thought it was smart to put his price ceiling on potatoes last 
January. I told him that he was insuring high prices and scarcity of 
potatoes for another full year, but he did not seem to believe it. He 
put it on. And now the consumer is paying high prices for potatoes, 
and there is not going to be enough to go around. That is one example 
with which I am familiar. I presume that there are a thousand other 
examples. 


Mr. MEIKLEJOHN: Related to this question is a larger question which 
I suppose is on the minds of many voters. It is the question of quality, 
the caliber of the federal government. Is the question of the appropriate- 
ness of change, in itself, a basic issue in the campaign? 


Mr. Arnatt: If you are directing that question to me, I say that the 
fact that the Republicans have predicated the campaign on their battle 
cry, “It’s time for a change,” indicates very conclusively that they have 
a mighty weak attack to make on the Administration. 

Time for a change—I wonder if Senator Taft thinks it is time to 
change United States senators from Ohio? They have got a rule by 
which they mean by time of change is to get rid of everyone who does 
not agree with them, to turn the clock back to yesterday, and to go 
back to the days that many of us remember when hardship and depres- 
sion were the watchwords in American politics. No, the slogan “It’s 
time for a change” is completely meaningless and ineffectual and will 
be proved so in this campaign. 


Senator AIKEN: If we are to perpetuate a two-party system of gov- 
ernment in this country, we must have periodic changes of party. Any 
party in power too long accumulates deadwood, inefficiency, corruption, 
until the time comes when it acquires an unbearable load. We must 
have a change in the interest of perpetuating our democracy and the 
two-party system of government. 


Mr. ARNALL: The great trouble in my judgment with the Republican 
party is that they are never for one thing definitely. If they were a con- 
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servative party or took some position opposed to the Democratic party, 
there might be issues before the people. But they have a Janus-headed 
party—I hate to say this—that is, all things to all people. As a result 
of that, there are no clear-cut issues as between the need for a change 
and continuing the progressive government which we now have. 


Senator AIKEN: The Republican party stands for one thing—good 
government, good administration. If we get that, we will take care of 
the other things. 


Mr. Merkieyoun: Governor Arnall, I wonder if I may ask you to 
summarize, in brief, your view of our question—the main issues in the 
election. 


Mr. ArNALL: First of all, the Democrats will win the election and 
should win the election, because they have the best platform, the best 
candidates, and the best party from the standpoint of accomplishing 
the objectives of peace and prosperity. They have substituted sixty-two 
million jobs for unemployment; prosperity for bankruptcy; plenty for 
poverty; and hope for fear. With that kind of record and those kinds of 


issues before the people, there can be no doubt about the outcome of the 
election. 


Mr. MEIKLEJOHN: Senator Aiken. 


SENATOR AIKEN: Professor Meiklejohn, I am in complete disagree- 
ment with Governor Arnall as to his conclusions. The Republicans 
will win this election. General Eisenhower will be President, because 
of the four issues of Korea, corruption, communism, and inflation. The 


people are simply so concerned that they will change administrations 
on November 4. 


Mr. Meixiejoun: Thank you very much, Senator Aiken and Gover- 
nor Arnall. 

Today the Rounp Taste has tried to clarify the real issues of this 
election, to distinguish between slogans and epithets and campaign 
oratory, which are inevitable and incidental in every campaign, and 
those genuine divisions of opinion which are for democracy its real 
challenge and its real opportunity. 

The Soviet Union recently has given the world a new example in its 
Party Congress of its fear and contempt for open and honest debate. 
In America we remain persuaded that debate strengthens rather than 
weakens us; that those who are partisans also can be thoughtful, as 
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our distinguished speakers today have amply shown. Our faith is in 
onest disagreement, freely and fairly voiced, and in the capacity of 
our people to evaluate rationally the claims of the contending sides. 
To quote one very great American jurist, Learned Hand: “The mu- 
tual confidence on which all else depends can be maintained only by an 
‘open mind and a brave reliance upon free discussion. I do not say that 
these will suffice. Who knows but that we may be on a slope which 
eads down to aboriginal slavery, but of this I am sure: If we are to 
ssscape, we must not yield a foot upon demanding a fair field and an 
onest race to all ideas.” 


bas 
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Selected Excerpts from Addresses by 


GENERAL EISENHOWER AND GOVERNOR 
STEVENSON ON PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY 
* 


General Eisenhower at the American Legion Convention 
August 25, 1952 


... We are threatened by a great tyranny—a tyranny that is brutal 
in its primitiveness. It is a tyranny that has brought thousands, millions 
of people into slave camps and is attempting to make all humankind its 
chattels. ©. 

There are three areas of immediate demand upon us. 

First, America must be militarily and productively strong. We must 
have security forces of mobility, security forces whose destructive and 
retaliatory power is so great that it causes nightmares in the Kremlin 
whenever they think of attacking us. We must keep America econom- 
ically strong. Even our great military effort must not break our great 
competitive system because in the combination of America’s spiritual, 
economic and military strength is the cornerstone of a free world. We 
will build that world, we will build that world with all of those who 
are ready to stand with us, work with us and support with us the 
organisms that are necessary to make sure that we cannot be damaged. 
In everything that men use and need, we greatly outnumber the Com- 
munist world. Numerically the free world is stronger. In the richness 
of our scientific advancement we surpass them immeasurably. More- 
over, in the greatness of heart and soul America and the free world 
cannot be compared to the backward states lying behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

They have only one quality, one military strength, that we lack— 
they have unity. Their unity is based upon the force of a police state. 
We have to match that unity and overmatch it with the certainty 
that we and the free world are defending common values, and in that 
understanding provide a common front against them. 

We can never rest—and we must so inform all the world, including 
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he Kremlin—that until the enslaved nations of the world have in the 
pullness of freedom the right to choose their own path, that then, and 
hen only, can we say that there is a possible way of living peacefully 
‘ad permanently with communism in the world. 

We must tell the Kremlin that never shall we desist in our aid to 
very man and woman of those shackled lands who seeks refuge with 
is, any man who keeps burning among his own people the flame of 
eedom or who is dedicated to the liberation of his fellows. 


General Eisenhower at Champaign, Illinois 
October 3, 1952 


It seems to me clear, for example, that had the United States been 
»roperly prepared in 1916 and 1917, had we taken greater precautions 
n the years of 1939 and 1940, we might easily have avoided one or even 
»oth of those world wars; we might not now be caught in this dilemma 
f neither peace nor war—a dilemma that requires us to spend of our 
ubstance for military formations, that is demanding of us taxes at 
vels that we have never before endured in time of peace. And still we 
ave no assurance that we will be at peace. 

We must approach this whole problem of peace in the world from 
his standpoint: the first requisite is a strong United States—strong, my 
‘riends, spiritually, intellectually, economically and militarily—but mili- 
arily only last. Unless we have a solvent America, an America that 
xnows where it is going, an America that is confident in its own power, 
‘here will be no peace... . 

We must, for our own safety, lead the world to a collective security 
hat can defy communism confidently and without war. We must, in 
Sur own governmental structure, make certain that there is no subver- 
sion, no disloyalty... . 

In Korea itself we have a terrific problem. We are in a position 
where we are waging a war far from our shores, at great expense and 
zreat loss in terms of the blood of our young men. What we must do, 
4rst of all, is to make certain that those Southern Koreans, of whom 
-here are twenty million, can be prepared to defend their own front 
lines. 

There is no sense in the United Nations, with America bearing the 
srunt of the thing, being constantly compelled to man those front 
lines. That is a job for the Korean. We do not want Asia to feel that the 
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white man of the West is his enemy. If there must be a war there, let it 
be Asians against Asians, with our support on the side of freedom. . . - 


General Eisenhower at Detroit, Michigan 
October 25, 1952 


The biggest fact about the Korean war is this: It was never inevita- 
ble, it was never inescapable, no fantastic fiat of history decreed that 
little South Korea—in the summer of 1950—would fatally tempt Com- 
munist aggressors as their easiest victim. No demonic destiny decreed 
that America had to be bled this way in order to keep South Korea 
free and to keep freedom itself self-respecting. . . . 

There is a Korean war—and we are fighting it—for the simplest of 
reasons: Because free leadership failed to check and to turn back Com- 
munist ambition before it savagely attacked us. The Korean war— 
more perhaps than any other war in history—simply and swiftly fol- 
lowed the collapse of our political defenses. There is no other reason 
than this: We failed to read and to outwit the totalitarian mind... . 

World War II should have taught us all one lesson. The lesson is 
this: To vacillate, to hesitate—to appease even by merely betraying un- 
steady purpose—is to feed a dictator’s appetite for conquest and to in- 
vite war itself. 

That lesson—which should have firmly guided every great decision 
of our leadership through these later years—was ignored in the develop- 
ment of the Administration’s policies for Asia since the end of World 
War II. Because it was ignored, the record of these policies is a record 
of appalling failure... . 

When the enemy struck, on that June day of 1950, what did America 
do? It did what it always has done in all its times of peril. It appealed 
to the heroism of its youth. 

This appeal was utterly right and utterly inescapable. It was in- 
escapable not only because this was the only way to defend the idea of 
collective freedom against savage aggression. That appeal was ines- 
capable because there was now in the plight into which we had stum- 
bled no other way to save honor and self-respect. . . . 

The first task of a new Administration will be to review and re- 
examine every course of action open to us with one goal in view: To 
bring the Korean war to an early and honorable end. That is my 
pledge to the American people. 
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For this task a wholly new Administration is necessary. The reason 
or this is simple. The old Administration cannot be expected to repair 
hat it failed to prevent. 

Where will a new Administration begin? 

It will begin with its President taking a simple, firm resolution. 
That resolution will be: To forego the diversions of politics and to con- 
sentrate on the job of ending the Korean war—until that job is honor- 
bly done. 

That job requires a personal trip to Korea. 

I shall make that trip. Only in that way could I learn how best to 
rve the American people in the cause of peace. 

I shall go to Korea. 

That is my second pledge to the American people. 

Carefully, then, this new Administration, unfettered by past decisions 
d inherited mistakes, can review every factor—military, political and 
spsychological—to be mobilized in speeding a just peace. 

Progress along at least two lines can instantly begin. We can—first— 
step up the program of training and arming the South Korean forces. 
Manifestly, under the circumstances of today, United Nations forces 
cannot abandon that unhappy land. But just as troops of the Republic 
of Korea covet and deserve the honor of defending their frontiers, so 
should we give them maximum assistance to insure their ability to 
do so. 

Then, United Nations forces in reserve positions and supporting roles 

would be assurance that disaster would not again strike... . 

A nation’s foreign policy is a much graver matter than rustling 
papers and bustling conferences. It is much more than diplomatic deci- 
sions and trade treaties and military arrangements. 

A foreign policy is the face and voice of a whole people. It is all that 
the world sees and hears and understands about a single nation. It ex- 
presses the character and the faith and the will of that nation. In this, a 
nation is like any individual of our personal acquaintance; the simplest 
gesture can betray hesitation or weakness, the merest inflection of voice 
can reveal doubt or fear. 

It is in this deep sense that our foreign policy has faltered and failed. 

For a democracy, a great election, such as this, signifies a most 
solemn trial. It is the time when—to the bewilderment of all tyrants— 
the people sit in judgment upon the leaders. It is the time when these 
leaders are summoned before the bar of public decision. There they 
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must give evidence both to justify their actions and explain their in- 
tentions. 

In the great trial of this election, the judges—the people—must not 
be deceived into believing that the choice is between isolationism and 
internationalism. That is a debate of the dead past. The vast majority 
of Americans of both parties know that to keep their own nation free, 
they bear a majestic responsibility for freedom through all the world. 
As practical people, Americans also know the critical necessity of un- 
impaired access to raw materials on other continents for our own eco- 
nomic and military strength 

Today the choice—the real choice—lies between policies that assume 
that responsibility awkwardly and fearfully—and policies that accept 
that responsibility with sure purpose and firm will. The choice is be- 
tween foresight and blindness, between doing and apologizing, between 
planning and improvising. 

In rendering their verdict, the people must judge with courage and 
with wisdom. For—at this date—any faltering in America’s leadership 
is a capital offense against freedom. 

In this trial, my testimony, of a personal kind, is quite simple. A 
soldier all my life, I have enlisted in the greatest cause of my life—the 
cause of peace. 

I do not believe it a presumption for me to call the effort of all who 
have enlisted with me—a crusade. 

I use the word only to signify two facts. First: We are united and 
devoted to a just cause of the purest meaning to all humankind. 
Second: We know that—for all the might of our effort—victory can 
come only with the gift of God’s help. 

In this spirit—humble servants of a proud ideal—we do soberly say: 
This is a crusade. 


Governor Stevenson at Northwestern University 
January, 1951 


... L often think it would be both more accurate and more effective 
if we talked less of communism with all its appeal for ignorant, miser- 
able peoples and more of imperialism which threatens the freedom and 
independence of everyone and has no appeal. Communism can be a 
fighting faith, but imperialism is subtle slavery... . 

Maybe we have about reached a common conviction that peace 
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rough power is our salvation. Maybe we have decided that only by 
‘once again redressing the balance of power in the world and confront- 
ing Russia with a preponderance of force can we thwart an imperial- 
ism more sinister than the world has ever seen. . . . 


Governor Stevenson at San Francisco, California 
September 1, 1952 


I want to say, clearly and unmistakably, that I believe the essential 
direction of our foreign policy is right—building the unity and collec- 
ative strength of the free countries to prevent the expansion of Soviet 
«dominion and control over one nation after another. 

I think we must join other nations in building military, economic, 
and political strength which can gradually but surely lessen the relative 
power of the Soviet Union on world events. And I think we must 
continue to work steadily at the frustrating task of putting international 
affairs on a permanent basis of law and order. ... 

I tell you now that I will never fear to negotiate in good faith with 
the Soviet Union, for to close the door to the conference room is to 
open a door to war. 

Action for action’s sake is the last resort of mentally and morally 
exhausted men. The free nations must never tire in their search for 
peace. They must always be ready to sit down at the conference table, 
insisting only that any agreement must conform to the spirit of our 
great wartime pledges and the Charter of the United Nations. 

With our friends we will seek patiently and tirelessly for the rule of 
law among nations. That law has been written. It is the Charter of the 
United Nations. It remains for every nation to respect it. That is the 
goal. 

I think that progress toward that goal depends more on action than 
on angry words. I think the Soviet Union will be influenced only by 
a steady, serious, undeviating determination to build up the strength of 
the free world—not with a view toward war but with a view toward 
preventing war and negotiating the conditions of peace. 


Governor Stevenson at the Herald Tribune Forum 


October 22, 1952 


The Soviet decision to seek preponderant power as the means to its 
ends at last left the free nations no alternative but to redress the bal- 
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ance of power. And when we speak of America’s role of leadership 
today, therefore, we mean our leadership in developing a coalition of 
free nations strong enough to remain the masters of their destiny. 

This course has already proven successful. With our help, the Greeks 
brought superior force against the Communist rebels and have suc- 
ceeded in restoring order to their country. In Berlin, the Western 
Allies refused to budge and over long months demonstrated their will 
and determination by mounting a giant air-lift. And in Korea, too, the 
aggressor has been turned back. In each case, the combination of power 
and patience has been the key. 

The two all-important questions for the future are: who is going to 
adjust to what, and how are the adjustments going to be made? As to 
the first question, there can be no doubt at all. Imperialism and con- 
quest must adjust to independence and freedom. As to the second 
question, there can be no doubt either. The adjustments must, if pos- 
sible, be peaceful. In all likelihood that means they must be gradual, 
for there is only one way to bring about rapid, drastic adjustments— 
namely, by force. And we all know that the free nations must use force 
only in self-defense, for war especially in the atomic age, would destroy 
what we seek to preserve—the spiritual and material foundations of 
free society. Moreover, freedom, unlike tyranny, cannot be imposed 
by force. 

This role of leadership is new to us. By and large the United States 
lived alone—and liked it—so long as this was possible, and somewhat 
longer than it was desirable. Until the last few years our entrances onto 
the world’s political stage had been largely limited to moments of great 
crisis—like the first and second World Wars. On these occasions, the 
addition of our power to that of our allies tipped the balance against the 
common enemy. 

With the defeat of Germany and Japan, the weakening of Britain 
and France as world powers and the rise of the Soviet Union, it has 
become impossible for us to be merely an occasional participant in 
world affairs. Without our full-time participation, no coalition of free 
nations could be built which would be strong enough to deal with the 
Soviet threat. 

Now I note a strange and disquieting aspect of this change to many 
people. Our past experience gave us Americans a somewhat exaggerated 
notion of the effectiveness of our power. We had the feeling that our 
power produced radical shifts in world affairs whenever we decided to 
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intervene. We felt that victory was assured once we made up our minds 

and indeed military victory in the immediate battle was assured. But 
‘many of us drew the conclusion that any cause that had our support 
"was automatically assured of quick success. And this was not necessarily 
sor even probably so, if the real cause, the real purpose, was not military 
victory but peace. 

For peace cannot be won as a war is won. Peace in the world, like 
.good government at home, is a goal we approach but never finally or 
perfectly attain. Peace, like religion and the good life, is the task of 
each new day; it must be worked at in little things and in big things so 
long as breath we draw. . . 


Governor Stevenson at Rochester, New York 
October 25, 1952 


... Lhe war in Korea, my friends, is not Mr. Truman’s war, it is 
mankind’s war. It is the stand of the free world against wanton 
aggression and cynical despotism. 

The soldiers of many, many lands fighting for the principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations, the principles of collective security, are 
writing one of the most heroic chapters in the history of man’s ever- 
lasting struggle for freedom and for peace on earth. The issues in this 
conflict are too grave and too great for partisan politics. And the pro- 
posal of a quick and a slick way out of Korea is false. 

My opponent has told us that we could leave the South Koreans to 
do the fighting alone against the Communists. He has said that Asians 
should be left to fight Asians. If we were to follow the General’s policy, 
we would risk a Munich in the Far East, with the probability of a third 
World War not far behind. 

Great as would be the increasing role bravely taken by the armies of 
the Republic of Korea, it is clear that the withdrawal of all American 
forces would mean ultimate surrender of South Korea to the larger, 
stronger forces of the Communists. And South Korea itself as a base 
for further aggression and Communist pressure against Japan, For- 
mosa, the Philippines. And, it would also release Communist forces for 
still greater adventures on the mainlands of Asia... . 

... Ur purpose in going to Korea wasn’t to fight Asians; our pur- 
pose was to fight aggressors. This is not a purpose we shall lightly 
abandon. I say that all Americans want to bring the soldiers home from 
Korea as soon as honorably or safely we can. 
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We all want peace in Korea for the sake of the Korean people—for 
the sake of all people—but to leave them to fight alone or to surrender 
to the inhuman demands of the Communist aggressors would be to 
destroy both the heroism of those who have so nobly died and the hopes 
of the living for a free and peaceful world by making the Communists 
realize that the path to world dominion is mortally dangerous. 

We do not propose to force any nation to go it alone. We want all 
the free nations to join in holding the unbroken line of liberty. The 
Democratic party believes, and has always believed, in international 
security. ... In that belief our nations can move with other free nations 
toward a strong and a friendly and an ultimately peaceful world... . 


Governor Stevenson at Boston, Massachusetts 
October 26, 1952 


We can hold back the Communist tide only as we transform weak- 
ness into strength—only as we help build the military and economic 
power of the nations which lie between us and the Soviet Union. If 
these nations topple over, then there would be no barrier to a direct 
Soviet attack on the United States. 

We are fighting today in Korea in order that we shall not have to 
fight first somewhere else, and last on our own beaches and in our own 
streets and cities. 

The General has announced his intention to go to Korea. But the 
root of the Korean problem does not lie in Korea. It lies in Moscow. 

If the purpose of the General’s trip is to settle the Korean war by a 
larger military challenge, then the sooner we all know about it the 
better. 

The Korean war must end, and will end, as we all know, only when 
Moscow is convinced that the people of this country—Republicans and 
Democrats alike—are united in unshakable determination to stand firm 
—which is the only background against which honorable and final set- 
tlements can ever be reached. 

This is my purpose. I am sure it is General Eisenhower’s purpose 
also, despite confused and conflicting voices in the past few months. 

But if the Kremlin is to believe that this is our common purpose, 
Americans and especially the leader of a political party which includes 
millions of our people, must say so—and say it not in Korea, and not 
after the election—but here, at home, and now... . 


